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Presentation  Address 

Sixty-six  years  ago  upon  this  field  was  fought  one  of 
the  most  important  battles  of  all  history,  a  battle  in  which 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  Americans  participated. 
Of  these,  one  hundred  thousand  were  clad  in  blue,  while 
sixty  thousand  wore  the  grey.  Here  titanic  forces  struggled 
for  mastery,  with  such  heroism  and  grim  determination 
that  the  very  word  "Gettysburg"  has  come  to  symbolize 
courage  and  carnage.  Indeed,  Gettysburg  vies  with  Water- 
loo as  being  the  most  famous  battle  in  the  annals  of  war- 
fare. Here  the  tide  of  the  Confederacy  swept  to  its  crest, 
paused  and  receded.  Here  confidence  was  born  in  the  Union 
Army  which  enabled  it  to  endure  the  terrific  punishment 
of  the  Wilderness  Campaigns,  Cold  Harbor  and  Spottsyl- 
vania,  and  which  carried  it  to  ultimate  victory  at  Appo- 
mattox. 

Although  the  war  was  to  continue  its  bloody  course 
for  nearly  two  weary  years  thereafter,  here  was  sprung  the 
arch  upon  which  the  Confederate  cause  rested.  Here  was 
fought  a  battle  the  effect  of  which  upon  the  history  of  the 
world  was  destined  to  be  as  far  reaching  as  Marathon  or 
Chalons. 

It  is  useless  at  this  time  to  search  out  and  to  attempt 
to  relate  the  causes  leading  up  to  this  martial  array  of  the 
manhood  of  America  in  the  greatest  death  struggle  ever 
staged  upon  this  continent.  Over  the  fateful  controversy 
not  only  time,  but  the  experience  of  re-union  and  a  com- 
mon patriotism  have  spread  a  veil  through  which  there 
shines  a  light  of  common  glory  imperishable. 

The  people  of  New  York,  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Vir- 
ginia and  of  North  Carolina  can  now  regard  the  field  of 
Gettysburg  as  a  joint  and  precious  heritage,  for  it  was  here, 
that  in  the  fiery  furnace  of  war  was  fused  into  a  new  metal, 
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the  amalgam  which  symbolizes  our  American  character  and 
destiny.  Here  was  written  a  new  amendment  to  our  Con- 
stitution— an  amendment  which  although  fiercely  debated 
for  fifty  years  could  not  be  agreed  upon,  but  which  was 
here  destined  to  be  written  into  the  Constitution  in  the 
crimson  of  the  best  blood  of  the  land. 

What  is  and  will  ever  be  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
ponder  these  fields,  whose  fertility  is  enhanced  by  the 
effusion  of  their  blood,  is  the  quality  of  the  men  who  en- 
gaged here  in  a  battle,  the  immediate  strategic  result  of 
which  was  not  apparent  at  the  time,  but  which  was,  never- 
theless, in  its  final  results,  one  of  the  most  decisive  in  his- 
tory. It  is  inspiring  to  reflect  that  those  who  in  the  famous 
charge  carried  the  assault  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and 
those  who  received  the  shock,  equally  shed  immortal  lustre 
and  renown  upon  the  name  of  America.  The  infantry  of 
Lee  that  could  march  through  the  valley  of  death  almost 
with  the  precision  of  a  dress  parade  were  men  who,  a  short 
while  before,  had  come  from  the  farms  and  villages  of  the 
rural  South.  Their  ways  and  their  lives  had  been  those  of 
peace.  They  were  without  martial  training  or  ambition. 
Yet  the  horsemen  of  Stuart,  the  famous  foot-cavalry  of 
Jackson,  Lee's  "incomparable  infantry,"  had  performed 
miracles  in  battle  greater  than  those  which  Napoleon  called 
forth  from  the  professional  soldiers  composing  his  "old 
guard,"  and  the  men  who,  behind  the  stone  walls  of  Ceme- 
tery Ridge  could  watch  without  wavering  the  oncoming 
hosts  of  Pickett's  and  Pettigrew's  immortal  divisions;  who 
could  endure  for  hours  what  was  till  then  the  greatest 
artillery  duel  ever  staged,  and  bear  it  unflinchingly,  also 
possessed  those  qualities  of  intrepid  courage  which  have 
characterized  the  American  soldier  from  the  days  of  the 
Revolution  to  the  days  of  the  World  War. 

Whence  came  the  power  inherent  in  these  unschooled 
troops  to  perform  brilliant  marches,  to  carry  out  deadly 
charges,  to  interpose  the  stubborn  and  courageous  defences 
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that  illumine  the  records  of  both  sides  in  this  epochal 
struggle?  Surely  from  nothing  less  than  the  morale  which 
springs  from  a  deep  conviction  of  the  righteousness  and 
justice  of  their  cause;  which  is  concerned  not  so  much  with 
the  quarrel  as  with  the  principle;  and  which  follows  a  belief 
and  sanctifies  a  faith  to  the  final  sacrifice.  To  such  men 
handicaps  became  an  incentive;  courage  became  their  creed, 
and  death  their  accolade.  It  was  at  once  the  pity  and  the 
glory  of  those  days  of  exaltation  that  there  flamed  im- 
partially in  the  breast  of  the  Southern  and  Northern  soldier 
— Americans  all — a  sense  of  duty  that  could  not  be  recon- 
ciled except  on  such  a  field  as  this  of  Gettysburg.  Such,  my 
countrymen,  were  the  men  who  struggled  and  died  here. 

It  is  the  advantage  of  an  occasion  like  this,  when  we 
are  met  to  commemorate  a  great  record  of  valour,  that  we 
can  renew  and  refresh  our  faith  in  our  common  ancestry, 
whose  devotion  to  their  cause  brought  them  into  this  fierce 
combat.  This  idea  was  well  expressed  by  that  great  and 
impartial  journal,  the  London  Spectator,  a  few  years  ago, 
when  it  said: 

It  is  now  over  half  a  century  since  the  last  shot  was  fired  in  the 
most  desperate  war  in  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Nowa 
days  we  see  that  great  struggle  in  clearer  perspective,  and  we  can 
judge  the  causes  for  which  the  combatants  fought  with  some  reason- 
able perception  of  their  value  to  mankind.  But  the  chief  interest  of 
the  war  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  a  genuine  conflict  of  idealisms, 
fervently  held  and  loyally  followed  by  both  sides.  No  struggle  has 
been  grimmer  and  yet  none  has  been  less  stained  by  the  darkest 
passions  of  war. 

So,  sixty-six  years  ago,  this  great  battle  came  to  pass, 
much  in  the  manner  of  a  thunderstorm,  beginning  with 
intermittent  flashes  of  lightning  and  the  rumble  of  distant 
thunder. 

From  Bethel  to  Gettysburg  the  fight  raged  on — even 
from  Sumter  to  fateful  Appomattox,  which  marked  the 
end. 

Viewing  the  four  years'  struggle  from  any  standpoint, 
Gettysburg  attracts  and  holds  our  attention.    It  was  here 
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that  the  high  hand  of  destiny  intervened  and  overruled  the 
aspirations  of  the  South. 

Following  Chancellorsville,  where  that  great  military 
genius,  Stonewall  Jackson,  was  stricken  down,  Lee  decided 
to  abandon  defensive  warfare  and  to  take  the  offensive, 
hoping  that  a  victory  on  enemy  soil  would  gain  foreign 
recognition  for  the  Confederacy,  with  consequent  material 
support  for  the  Southern  cause.  He  therefore  crossed  the 
Potomac  and  invaded  Pennsylvania,  watched  by  Meade, 
who  carefully  kept  his  army  between  that  of  Lee  and  the 
city  of  Washington.  Gettysburg,  destined  to  become  the 
nation's  shrine,  was  not  then  in  the  picture.  Heth's  division 
of  Lee's  army  approached  Gettysburg,  where  he  unexpect- 
edly came  in  contact  with  brigades  of  Buford's  Federal 
cavalry.  Skirmishing  followed;  both  sides  hurriedly  called 
for  reinforcements,  and  thus  what  finally  became  the  great 
battle  unexpectedly  developed.  The  fight,  having  thus 
started  on  July  1st,  steadily  augmented  until  the  final 
crescendo  of  July  3rd. 

Ewell's  corps  arrived  during  the  first  day.  Of  his  divi- 
sions Rhodes'  arrived  first,  including  Iverson's  North  Caro- 
lina brigade,  and  the  brigades  of  Daniels,  Ramseur  and 
Hoke.  In  Hill's  division  was  Pettigrew's  brigade,  and 
under  Pender  were  Lane  and  Scales.  In  Davis'  brigade  was 
the  55th  North  Carolina  under  Connally.  Of  the  sixteen 
brigades  engaged  the  first  day  on  the  Confederate  side,  seven 
were  from  North  Carolina. 

Pettigrew's  brigade,  composed  of  the  11th,  26th,  47th 
and  52nd  regiments  was,  with  other  Confederate  troops, 
thrown  against  the  famous  "Iron  Brigade"  of  the  Federal 
army,  whose  boast  it  was  that  it  had  never  known  defeat. 

Here  was  the  grim  setting  for  a  duel — two  veteran 
brigades,  one  in  blue,  the  other  in  grey,  with  both  of  whom 
victory  had  become  an  established  habit. 

Through  the  wheatfield,  tumbling  and  pitching  on 
death,   ranks  closing  to  fill  the  horrible  gaps  cut  by  the 
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Federal  artillery,  these  fearless  Southerners  moved  steadily 
forward  against  the  heights  fronting  them  which  soon  were 
sheeted  with  flame.  The  rebel  yell  shrills  out,  there  is  a 
surge  forward,  and  the  "Iron  Brigade,"  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history,  breaks  and  falls  back  to  Seminary  Ridge. 
Once  more  the  charge  is  sounded.  Once  more  the  regiments 
in  grey  press  forward,  and  Seminary  Ridge  has  been  cap- 
tured for  General  Lee. 

It  is  the  ground  upon  which  two  days  later  the  Con- 
federates are  to  take  their  stand  and  against  overwhelming 
odds  make  their  bid  for  final  victory.  Of  the  three  thousand 
who  marched  through  the  wheatfield  on  this  parade  with 
death,  less  than  two  thousand  remained  to  consolidate 
their  position.  The  26th  North  Carolina  alone  lost  in 
this  engagement  28  officers  and  468  men,  including  its 
gallant  Colonel  Harry  K.  Burgwyn. 

Iverson's  brigade  on  that  first  day  also  fought  a  mag- 
nificent fight.  Single  handed  it  was  thrown  against  a  Fed- 
eral division  posted  in  a  railroad  cut.  Here,  without  falter- 
ing, it  charged  almost  up  to  the  very  wall  itself,  and  the 
dead  lay  so  thick  that  one  could  walk  from  one  end  of  the 
line  to  the  other  upon  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  The  brigades 
of  Iverson  and  Scales  were  almost  destroyed,  Iverson  re- 
porting the  loss  of  over  500  men  in  his  brigade  alone. 

All  seven  North  Carolina  brigades  engaged  that  day 
fought  desperately  and  sustained  severe  losses. 

On  the  second  day  Lee  proposed  to  assault  both  flanks 
of  the  Federals  and  gain  possession  of  the  commanding 
eminences  known  as  Culp's  Hill  and  Roundtop.  Among 
other  assaults  Hoke's  North  Carolina  brigade  (temporarily 
commanded  by  the  valiant  Avery)  and  Hayes'  Louisiana 
brigade  are  directed  to  take  Cemetery  Hill,  the  command- 
ing eminence  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Federal  position.  On 
this  sector  they  repeat  the  triumph  of  the  first  day,  reach 
the  hill  which  is  considered  the  key  to  the  Federal  position, 
and  occupy  it.    Unfortunately  Avery  is  killed  at  the  mo- 
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ment  of  temporary  triumph.  Ewell,  however,  fails  to 
realize  the  importance  of  the  position  thus  won  with  so 
much  of  sacrifice,  and  that  night  Hoke's  brigade  unwill- 
ingly obeys  the  order  to  retire.  Elsewhere  the  Southerners 
had  suffered  reverses  on  that  day.  It  was  here  that  the  gal- 
lant Pender,  the  Christian  soldier,  who,  in  the  estimation 
of  competent  military  men,  ranked  among  the  highest, 
received  the  wound  from  which  he  died. 

During  the  night  which  followed  the  second  day's 
battle,  reinforcements  reached  both  armies,  and  Lee,  en- 
couraged by  the  success  of  the  previous  fighting,  and  by 
the  arrival  of  Pickett's  division  and  Stuart's  cavalry,  de- 
cided to  renew  the  battle  and  force  a  final  decision.  Meade's 
council  of  war  reached  the  same  conclusion,  and  so  the 
morning  of  the  third  day  found  the  preliminary  plans 
fully  developed  and  both  armies  confronting  each  other  in 
battle  array.  Volumes  have  been  written  of  this  day's 
engagement,  but  all  that  can  be  said  beyond  any  contro- 
versy, is  that  there  was  here  staged  a  deathless  pageant  of 
battle,  till  then  unequaled  in  the  history  of  warfare. 

Lee  ordered  Longstreet  to  make  a  direct  frontal  attack 
upon  the  Federal  forces  massed  on  Cemetery  Hill,  the  as- 
sault to  be  preceded  and  covered  by  the  fire  of  all  the 
artillery  which  the  Confederate  Army  possessed.  At  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  signal  gun  gave  warning,  and 
immediately  Seminary  Ridge  shook  with  the  roar  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Confederate  guns  pouring  a  terrific  fire 
upon  the  Federal  forces  occupying  the  opposite  heights. 
Finally  Alexander,  chief  of  Confederate  artillery,  sent 
word  to  Longstreet  that  if  the  assault  was  to  be  made  at 
all,  it  must  be  made  then  as  the  artillery  ammunition  was 
almost  exhausted.  When  this  message  was  delivered, 
Pickett  saluted  Longstreet  and  said:  "Sir,  I  shall  lead  my 
division  forward,"  and  Longstreet  bowed  assent. 

Forward  was  the  command,  and  as  the  bugles  to  right 
and  left  signalled  announcement,  the  magnificent  divisions 
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of  Pickett  and  Pettigrew,  with  the  supporting  troops, 
moved  forward  into  the  valley  of  death.  What  chance 
and  overwhelming  odds  had  confused,  valour  endeavored 
now  to  redeem.  As  the  guns  ceased  their  roar  the  shock 
troops  of  the  South  put  the  issue  to  the  test,  and  fifteen 
thousand  men  marched  forward  in  the  hope  of  achieving 
the  miracle  of  victory. 

In  the  front  line  marched  thirteen  Virginia  and  five 
North  Carolina  regiments;  in  the  second  line  marched  five 
Virginia  and  ten  North  Carolina  regiments.  The  North 
Carolina  brigades  of  Pettigrew,  Scales  and  Lane  were  in 
these  advancing  lines,  as  were  also  other  troops  from  other 
Southern  States. 

As  the  Confederates  debouch  on  this  last  high  of- 
fensive venture,  the  Union  guns,  silent  till  then,  suddenly 
come  to  life.  Their  fire  has  been  withheld  to  meet  this 
very  assault.  All  the  Federal  artillery  is  turned  on  the 
Confederates  who,  in  the  pattern  of  ancient  chivalry,  ad- 
vance in  the  open.  Their  muskets  are  at  right  shoulder 
shift.  Killed  and  wounded  mark  their  path,  but  still  the 
ranks  close  and  still  on  they  come.  Behind  stone  walls, 
along  the  fences  of  a  transverse  road  the  Union  infantry 
lurks  and  attacks  the  brave  Southerners.  Still  on  they 
come!  Fire  pours  in  upon  them  from  the  front  and  from 
the  flanks.  On,  and  the  cannon  now  fire  at  point  blank 
range  upon  them.  Great  gaps  are  cut  into  the  living  ranks! 
They  close  up,  and  move  steadily  forward!  Finally,  at 
the  double  quick,  the  heights  are  reached,  and  here  and 
there  a  huddled  handful  reach  and  surmo.unt  the  stone 
walls.  Armistead,  of  New  Bern,  waving  his  cap  upon  the 
point  of  his  sword,  falls  dead  within  the  wall.  Guns  are 
spiked;  soldiers  fight  fiercely  hand  to  hand;  clubbed  mus- 
kets are  used,  standards  are  planted.  The  heights  have 
been  carried  and  the  Confederacy  is  at  the  crest  of  its  high 
tide.  But  Federal  reinforcements  come  thronging  up,  the 
Confederates  are  caught  on  all  sides  by  enfilading  fire  in 
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a  very  trap  of  death.  No  reinforcements  reach  them;  there 
had  been  delays  that  have  never  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. The  high  tide  ebbs;  the  effort  failed;  and  the 
broken  fragments  of  the  Southern  columns  drift  sullenly 
back  down  the  slopes  whence  they  came.  Here  they  were 
met  by  Lee,  who,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  magnanimously 
took  upon  himself  responsibility  for  the  failure. 

But  Lee  did  not  really  fail.  He  was  never  more  tri- 
umphant than  at  this  moment  fraught  as  it  undoubtedly 
was  with  even  greater  peril  to  his  stricken  army.  The  mili- 
tary critic  of  the  London  Spectator,  after  describing  Gettys- 
burg, says  of  him:  "He  was  probably  the  greatest  soldier 
since  Napoleon,  the  embodiment  of  every  gift  of  mind  and 
character.  .  .  .  Every  day  his  power  grew  and  his  last 
campaign  is  a  flawless  example  of  how  a  great  force  may 
be  baffled  with  slender  resources.  And  with  it  all  he  re- 
mained the  ideal  of  a  Christian  soldier,  humble,  courteous, 
gentle,  so  that  with  Sir  John  Moore  he  may  stand  as  the 
true  type  of  the  Happy  Warrior." 

In  this  connection  let  me  say  that  we  have  been  highly 
honored  in  the  selection  of  a  site  for  this  memorial  in  such 
close  proximity  to  the  magnificent  equestrian  statue  of 
General  Lee,  the  gift  of  our  sister  state  of  Virginia.  The 
devotion  to  this  matchless  leader  displayed  by  North  Caro- 
linians, who  followed  him  to  the  end,  was  ^surpassed  by 
none — not  even  by  the  valorous  sons  of  his  native  state. 

While  we  are  met  here  especially  to  honor  the  North 
Carolina  heroes  of  this  momentous  conflict,  I  cannot  let 
the  occasion  pass  without  expressing  admiration  for  and 
paying  tribute  to  the  valour  here  displayed  by  the  soldiers 
of  Virginia,  with  whom  North  Carolinians  have  stood, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  every  struggle  from  the  fight  for 
American  Independence  to  this  hour. 

Our  past  failure  to  erect  a  suitable  memorial  on  this 
battlefield  has  not  been  due  to  any  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  part  North  Carolina  troops  took  in  this  battle,  but  it 
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was  entirely  due  to  a  proud  poverty  now  proudly  over- 
come. Throughout  the  years,  that  devoted  band  of 
women,  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  never 
ceased  to  call  the  attention  of  those  in  authority  to  the 
State's  responsibility  to  those  who  died  upon   this  field. 

It  was  largely  due  to  the  urgent  insistence  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  of  which 
Mrs.  Marshall  Williams  was  chairman,  that  in  1927, 
while  Governor  of  the  State,  I  included  in  my  message, 
an  appeal  to  the  General  Assembly  to  provide  the  necessary 
funds  for  this  memorial. 

Hon.  Walter  Murphy  and  Judge  N.  A.  Townsend 
rendered  distinguished  service  in  the  presentation  of  the 
matter  in  the  Committees;  and  on  the  floor  of  the  assembly 
their  superb  management  resulted  in  an  unanimous  vote. 

It  afforded  me  distinct  pleasure,  as  the  son  of  a  Con- 
federate soldier,  to  throw  the  weight  of  my  official  in- 
fluence into  this  movement.  Pursuant  to  the  act  author- 
izing the  appropriation,  I  appointed  the  following  on  the 
part  of  the  State,  as  members  of  the  North  Carolina 
Gettysburg  Memorial  Commission:  Mrs.  Marshall  Wil- 
liams, Mrs.  J.  Dolph  Long,  Mrs.  Felix  Harvey,  Sr.,  Mrs. 
L.  B.  Nowell,  Mrs.  Glen  Long,  Capt.  Dougald  Stewart, 
Capt.  Samuel  S.  Nash,  H.  C.  McQueen,  Col.  Virgil  S. 
Lusk,  General  Albert  L.  Cox,  William  A.  Erwin,  Pollock 
Burgwyn,  A.  L.  Brooks,  Major  W.  C.  Heath,  and  Col. 
A.  H.  Boyden,  who  recently  passed  to  his  reward,  after 
devoting  much  of  his  life  first  to  service  in  the  Confederate 
army  itself,  and  second  in  caring  for  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  his  former  comrades  in  arms.  He  was  to  have 
taken  official  part  in  these  exercises,  and  his  presence  is 
sorely  missed  by  those  of  us  who  came  under  his  benign 
influence. 

An  advisory  commission  was  appointed  to  serve  with 
the  Memorial  Commission,  in  choosing  a  design,  composed 
of  W.  W.  Fuller,  of  New  York;  Major  Bruce  Cotten,  of 
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Baltimore;  Major  Daniel  M.  Barringer,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  George  Gordon  Battle,  of  New  York — all  native  sons 
of  North  Carolina.  To  the  work  of  the  Commission  and 
Advisory  Commission  I  would  pay  deserved  tribute.  They 
performed  well  the  difficult  task  laid  upon  them,  and  are 
assured  of  the  sincere  gratitude  of  those  who  cherish  the 
memory  of  the  gallant  soldiers  whose  heroic  deeds  are 
represented  in  the  fine  effigy  we  now  behold. 

Having  aided  so  materially  in  securing  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  State  Memorial,  the  North  Carolina  Division, 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  determined  to  erect, 
by  their  own  efforts  and  with  their  own  funds,  handsome 
markers  which  complete  the  beauty  of  the  State  Memorial, 
and  which  will  also  be  presented  today. 

A  great  poet  has  said  that  "battles  are  fought  by  the 
mothers  of  men";  and  that  "back  of  every  brave  soldier 
is  a  brave  woman."  Peculiarly  was  this  true  of  the  old 
South.  Our  soldiers  who  fought  here  had  back  of  them 
a  great  gallery  of  Spartan  womanhood.  They  fought  with 
the  consciousness  that  their  conduct  was  applauded  by 
their  loved  ones  at  home.  Those  who  survived  came  back 
to  a  comradeship  and  fealty  that  preserved  for  them  the 
benevolent  illusion  that  in  spite  of  everything  they  had 
been  victorious. 

It  is  true  that  all  this  is  of  the  past,  but  it  is  not 
buried.  It  is  neither  dead  nor  forgotten.  It  lives  and  grows 
and  contributes  to  the  spirit,  the  hope  and  the  aspirations 
of  this  great  nation  we  call  America.  We  cannot  forget, 
our  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  will  not  let  us  forget 
the  record  of  imperishable  valour  and  devotion  to  duty, 
stamped,  by  our  fathers,  upon  this  historic  field. 

The  Memorial  now  presented  is  the  work  of  the  noted 
sculptor,  Gutzon  Borglum,  who  is  with  us  today.  He  has, 
in  a  masterly  way,  interpreted  in  bronze  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  North  Carolinians  who  took  part  in  this 
great    battle.     The    heroic    group    represents    five    typical 
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North  Carolina  soldiers.  Four  of  the  group  have  just 
emerged  from  a  small  wooded  area.  As  they  come  out  of 
it  into  the  open,  they  suddenly  see  the  awful  struggle  in 
front  of  them.  The  Federals  are  just  across  a  small  ravine, 
both  sides  of  which  are  covered  with  fighting  men,  many 
of  them  wounded  and  dying.  The  field  has  been  torn  with 
shot  and  shell.  The  leader  of  the  group  pushes  forward 
determined  on  his  grim  task;  the  younger  man  just  behind 
him  is  stunned  momentarily  at  the  awful  sight;  the 
bearded  soldier  to  his  left,  realizing  what  is  taking  place 
.in  the  youth's  mind,  draws  close  to  him  and  whispers 
confidence.  The  color  bearer  in  the  rear  presses  forward, 
holding  the  flag  aloft  and  well  to  the  front  of  the  group. 
At  their  right,  one  knee  on  the  ground,  is  an  officer  en- 
couraging his  men,  his  presence  and  wounds  indicating 
that  the  struggle  has  been  in  progress  sometime.  Each  of 
them  knows  that  he  is  rushing  into  the  very  jaws  of  death, 
never  to  return,  and  yet  he  does  not  falter.  The  whole 
group  discloses  spirited  action  and  typifies  North  Carolina 
troops  as  they  charge  up  the  heights  of  Cemetery  Hill. 
In  presenting  this  Memorial  on  behalf  of  the  North 
Carolina  Gettysburg  Memorial  Commission,  I  am  moved 
with  admiration  as  I  behold  a  beautiful  work  of  art,  but 
a  deeper  sense  of  pride  wells  up  in  my  heart  as  I  con- 
template the  spirit  it  typifies — not  a  spirit  of  partisanship, 
nor  of  envy  of  another  section,  but  a  spirit  of  supreme 
devotion  to  our  common  country,  its  traditions  and  its 
aspirations.  We  no  longer  think  in  terms  of  physical 
combat,  but  in  terms  of  peaceful  progress.  Towards  our 
national  government,  into  whose  keeping  this  Memorial 
is  this  day  given,  no  State  feels  or  manifests  a  more  loyal 
spirit  than  North  Carolina.  We  may  disagree  with  other 
states  or  sections  upon  some  public  questions,  we  may 
exercise  a  wholesome  independence  in  the  pursuit  of  our 
tasks,  but  to  defend  the  flag  of  our  beloved  country  we 
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would  give  our  all.  This  attitude  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated since  the  battle  fought  here. 

When  the  war  with  Spain  came,  we  were  not  only 
ready  and  anxious  to  defend  our  country,  but  the  blood 
of  a  North  Carolina  naval  officer  was  the  first  to  be  shed 
in  that  struggle. 

Sacrifices  in  that  war  were  not  so  great  as  those  we 
had  theretofore  undergone,  or  those  we  were  destined  to 
undergo  in  later  years,  when  in  defence  of  democracy  the 
United  States  entered  the  World  War.  North  Carolina 
then  blazed  with  patriotic  fervor  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  our  people  contributed  most  liberally  in  men 
and  money. 

It  became  the  high  privilege  of  troops  from  our  State, 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their  comrades  from  New  York, 
to  break  the  most  stubborn  line  ever  flung  across  a  battle- 
field. The  same  American  spirit  that  moved  those  who 
made  the  gallant  charge  at  Gettysburg  under  the  "Stars 
and  Bars"  was  regnant  in  those  who  broke  the  Hinden- 
burg  line  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  And  that  same 
spirit  exists  today  and  will  continue  to  exist  until  the 
flood  gates  of  life  close  in  eternal  rest. 

And  so,  my  friends,  in  a  golden  mist  of  American 
valour  lies  Gettysburg.  Sectional  lines  no  longer  mar  its 
peaceful  slopes.  No  longer  do  we  recognize  in  its  clouds 
of  imperishable  glory  the  devices  of  its  flags.  Yonder  dying 
sun  reflects  from  this  field  one  flag  and  one  alone — the 
glorious  emblem  of  our  common  country. 

With  a  feeling  of  pride  inspired  by  the  valour  of  our 
fathers  who  here  offered  upon  the  altar  of  their  country 
"the  last  full  measure  of  devotion";  with  tender  senti- 
ments for  the  cause  they  represented,  and  with  unreserved 
love  for  the  reunited  Nation  in  which  we  live  and  strive 
today,  I  give  this  Memorial  into  the  keeping  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 
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When  in  the  years  to  come,  it  shall  catch  the  morn- 
ing's first  gleam  and  reflect  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
my  prayer  is  that  it  shall  inspire  all  who  behold  it  to 
emulate  the  glorious  valour  and  patriotic  devotion  to 
duty,  which  characterized  those  brave  North  Carolinians, 
who  under  the  leadership  of  the  immortal  Lee  fought  and 
died  upon  this  field. 
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